GEOBGE ELIOT

tion. Death surely is made grand by the grandeur of
the purpose, not by the futility of the means. Surely
the death of the early Christians and their master
would not be grander if we held that their zeal was
wasted on an ideal as absurd as Fedalma's. Her
doctrine, stated in cold blood, seems to be that our
principles are to be determined by the physical fact
of ancestry. The discovery that my father was a
Saxon or a Gelt might perhaps be allowed to affect
my sympathies, but surely should not change niy views
of home-rule. In an interval of common sense Feclalnia
suggests that she will marry and persuade her husband
to protect the gypsies. Nobody could object to that 5
but to throw overboard all other ties on the simple
ground of descent, and adopt the most preposterous
schemes of the vagabonds to whom you are related,
seems to be very bad morality whatever may be its
affinity to positivism.

The error seems to be precisely that George Eliot
was hopelessly trammelled by the conditions which
she had accepted. She could not get her abstract
principle to become " incarnate " in facts. She falls
into a hopeless entanglement. The facts become
absurd, and the principle has to be distorted. It may
still be asked whether, in spite of such views, the
Spanish Gypsy is not a great poem. Paradise Lost is a
masterpiece poetically, though its theology is grotesque
and its proposed justification of Providence an admitted
failure. Can we say anything of the kind on behalf of
the Spanish Gypsy ? It may clearly be said that it
certainly shows a powerful intellect stored with noble
sentiment and impelled to utter great thoughts. It
illustrates curiously the union observed by Lewes of